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given to the capricious girl that regrets the 
Italian sun. It is the look only which has any 
sentiment, and you may, perhaps, have remark- 
ed that it is in the eyes chiefly that Scheffer at- 
tempts expression. A real inspiration animates 
those of St. Monica in the picture wherein St. 
Augustin and his mother are seated in revcry — 
their spirits and their vision lost in the con- 
templation of the Infinite ! But how is this ? 
Here is the poet betraying himself again. In 
his youth he attacks Ossian — in later life St. 
Augustin ! " We were alone," says the saintly 
writer, " we were alone, conversing together 
with an ineffable sweetness ; forgetting the past 
and dwelling with devouring gaze upon the 
horizon of the future, we were inquiring for that 
life of eternal happiness which eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive." Such is the senti- 
ment which M. Scheffer desired to translate by 
painting. Music itself, that most vague of 
human tongues, would be too precise to inter- 
pret an emotion so transcendental — a contempla- 
tion so ecstatic. I will not dwell upon this 
point, for it must be apparent to all that this 
mistake of M. Ary Scheffer is not an occasional 
one. No, it lies at the very root of the matter. 
That confusion in the means of expressing 
thought, which was pointed out at the com- 
mencement of this paper, is it not apparent in 
all its disorder, in the instance just now given .' 
It is enough for us to ask of M. Scheffer those 
pictorial qualities which he momentarily sought 
for when he painted The Gaston de Foix and 
The Suliote Women — but which, not having 
then attained, he seems to have given up all 
attempt to acquire. Let us not interrogate 
the dumb. The Utopian who seeks a faith- 
ful mistress — the fisherman who feels the slip- 
pery eel glide from his fingers — the breathless 
shepherd who pursues some Galatea flying among 
the willows, are less unsuccessful in their efforts 
than am I in my attempts to examine the artis- 
tic character of Scheffer, who constantly evades 
criticism, and steals away from all analysis. 
As well might you pretend to catch in your 
hands the impalpable star-light — the golden 
motes that flit in the rays of the sunset — the 
cry of a bird, or the sighing of the wind in the 
leaves. Is it worth while to speak of chiaro- 
scuro and of color, of contours and of modelling, 
in connection with the creations of a mind of 
great delicacy and acuteness without doubt, 
but which, under the influence of ideas purely 
literary, has endeavored to express by painting 
emotions quite foreign to that sovereign form of 
Art ? Artists speak of Scheffer not as a formi- 
dable rival, but as an able man, who follows, 
without disturbing them, an occupation quite 
distinct from theirs. Literary people, on the 
contrary, rhymesters of elegies and sonnets, re- 
gard him willingly as a brother, and give him a 
kindly welcome — a strange result, and which 
has never been so clearly exhibited in the his- 
tory of the French school. 

Seduced by the German melancholy, and in- 
fluenced by those vague emotions of sadness 
which, in these days, have built their nests in 
all hearts, Ary Scheffer has a distinguished 
place amongst modern poets. But the metaphy- 
sics have ruined him. This sketch of his history, 
incomplete as it is, proves this assertion. When, 
after having analyzed the four transformations 
which his style has undergone, we desired to 



study the painter, we found ourselves face to 
face with a man of letters, abstracting sometimes 
color, sometimes light, and sometimes form from 
his works. What we demanded was an artist 
whom we might hail as a master, or with whom 
we might hold a discussion in the name of the 
great laws of Art. But it is plainly seen that 
our pursuit has been a vain one. Homage has 
been impossible, and impossible also the combat. 



MOUNTAIN VIEWS AND COAST SCENERY, BY 
A LANDSCAPE PAINTKK. 

White Mountain Notch. July, 1850. 
Here we are, as you see, at Crawford's. 
We reached Brattleboro', the seat of the famous 
water-cure establishment, on Wednesday after- 
noon ; and, staying there one night — in dry 
sheets, of course, as we were not under treat- 
ment — we took outside places the next morning 
on the stage for Putney, ten miles, through a 
charmingly diversified country. On reaching 
Putney, we determined to continue our journey, 
against our first intention, and not come to a 
halt till we should reach our present locality, 
unless something very attractive should present 
itself on the route. At night, we drew rein at 
Littleton, and, supping off some delicious trout, 
left by an early stage. We here got our first 
view of the Franconia mountains, a spur of the 
White Mountain range ; and, stopping at Beth- 
lehem (twelve miles from Fabyan's) long enough 
to eat a dish of strawberries and cream, and 
get impatient at the long-delayed arrival of a 
stage from another quarter, reached Fabyan's 
at twelve o'clock. Mount Washington, though 
nine miles off, is plainly visible, towering 
proudly above his compeers, and mingling with 
the clouds. From Fabyan's to Crawford's is 
about four miles, on a very uninteresting road, 
winding and tedious, without a single rock or tree 
worth the trouble of looking at, and hemmed in 
on both sides so narrowly by the forest, as to 
shut out all the country beyond, if there is any. 
After dinner, we all started out, under a per- 
pendicular, broiling sun, to make discoveries. 
We continued walking till the Notch opened 
before us, with Crawford's on the left. Bartlctt 
gives a correct view of it, with rather more pic- 
turesqueness, of course, than, it really has. 
Here we " unlimbered," and, taking our sta- 
tions, began making sketches of the scene. But 
you can form no conception of the annoyance 
we were subjected to from swarms of mosquitoes 
and black flies. We were each of us surrounded 
by a cloud of them ; so that, though we muffled 
up our faces with handkerchiefs, and kept a 
bunch of shrubs actively playing about our 
heads, yet we suffered indescribably from their 
attacks. This is a very serious obstacle to 
sketching in the open air : we have found it so, 
particularly here ; and as for confining both 
hands, as the use of oils would do, it is out of 
the question, unless you wish to be devoured by 
these remorseless little winged blood-suckers. 

On Saturday, we left Fabyan's, and came to 
Crawford's. The outlines of the mountains are 
here more broken and varied than we had be- 
fore seen them, and, in some places, grand. 
Through the Notch, further on, there is ample 
material, and wild enough. 

******** 
It has been raining now two days, and pro- 
mises to hold out a day or two longer. This 
will swell some cascades which we saw tumbling 



down the mountains, almost from the very top. 
It has been a very interesting sight to watch 
the clouds, partly hidden by projecting spots, 
and broken by ravines and gullies, gallantly 
ascending some mountain outline, on which the 
cedars stood out in bold relief, as if they felt 
they had got too far earthward, and were reso- 
lutely bent on climbing up again to the sky. 

This morning, we went fishing in the Notch, 
which is just wide enough for a road and a 
stream. In a dozen minutes or so, we took 
nearly twenty trout; but it is simply to let 
down your line and pull it up again, and every 
time up comes a trout at the end of it. Of 
course, a genuine sportsman, who gives his vic- 
tims all the benefit of science, and treats them 
with an hour's play-spell before death, would 
declaim against such unskilful haste. 



Centre Harbor, Lake Winnipisseogb, 
July, 1850. 

AVe arrived here this afternoon. Last Tues- 
day morning, we left Tom Crawford's for Beth- 
lehem. A night there. The next morning, a 
fine breezy ride brought us, by a shady road, to 
the " Flume House," a herald (not unwelcome) 
of approaching civilization, in the shape of bet- 
ter accommodations. A night at the Flume 
House, and another pleasant ride, varied, how- 
ever, by rain, shine, and broiling heat, of 
twenty-four miles, through the most splendid 
country I ever beheld, set us down at Plymouth, 
whence, by stage, behind a capital team, we made 
the distance intervening between that place and 
this in about three hours. We have travelled 
from Brattleboro', excepting a little over a 
hundred miles, on the topmost outside seats of 
the stage ; so that all that the country adjoining 
the road on either hand, and extending miles 
away, could offer us, has been seen, discussed, 
and admired, or otherwise. 

On the afternoon of Monday, we rode down 
from old Crawford's to his son Tom's ; saw the 
really affecting sight of the desolation at the 
" Willey House," the road winding at the base 
of lofty hills rising up on both sides, with grand 
and picturesque outlines and masses, and covered 
with vegetation to the summits, or broken with 
immense walls and precipices of rock. 

From Bethlehem to Franconia, the outlines of 
mountains and peaks, of various elevations, and 
at different distances from the road, were con- 
stantly changing ; and, with the varying effects 
of light and atmosphere, formed a succession of 
pictures of the most beautiful and majestic cha- 
racter. We saw many exceedingly fine things, 
which we regretted extremely to leave. At 
Franconia, we made two sketches of as many 
lakes— one called " Echo Lake," where they 
row you out till you reach the centre, and then 
discharge a small swivel, a little longer than 
your arm. The reverberation among the moun- 
tains is tremendous, crashing louder than or- 
dinary thunder, and rolling far away out of 
hearing along the distant mountain slopes. 
Then we found a second lake ourselves, far 
prettier than the other, which we copied from 
a leaky boat, just making out to float a few 
rods from the shore. Above us rose to a 
great height the termination of one of the 
mountain ranges, the top of which, and I might 
say the whole, one mass of rock. On the highest 
part is the profile, perfectly unmistakable, of 
the " Old Man of the Mountain," jutting far 
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out of a perpendicular with the rock below, and 
wearing a severe expression. One looks upon 
the features with something of awe, and asso- 
ciates them somehow with the race whose haunts 
were once among these hills and lakes, but 
whose shout is no longer sent back, and whose 
oar no longer flashes to the eye. They seem as 
if they belonged to some brave old forest chief, 
set there to keep " watch and ward" as long as 
the rocks and hills remain. There he stands, 
unalterable and grim, 'mid cloud and sunshine — 
sometimes muffled up in storm, and looking 
solemn and almost conscious under the chasten- 
ed light of the moon. 

At the Flume House, which is a large, hastily- 
built caravansera, occupied only in summer, 
and surrounded by spacious piazzas, command- 
ing grand and delightful views, you visit the 
" Pool" and the " Flume," which are very fair 
cariosities and worth seeing, especially the lat- 
ter — a great quantity of water coming down 
between perpendicular walls of rocks, wide 
enough apart for, perhaps, two New- York om- 
nibuses, .provided New-York drivers managed 
them ; and in one place they have caught, and 
hold suspended in the air high above your head 
an enormous rock as big as your parlor. The 
ride thence to Plymouth is through the richest- 
looking country ever I saw, judging from the 
luxuriance of the vegetation. In regard to 
scenery, about seven miles the other side of 
Plymouth, on looking behind us, we beheld a 
view which, for amplitude and richness of fea- 
ture, I think I never yet saw equalled, and 
several more between that and Plymouth kept 
our tongues and eyes pretty busy. 

Let me here impart to you a piece of meteoro- 
logical information, which, as it subverts re- 
ceived opinions, I predict will gain access slowly. 
It seems that Franconia Notch is not the coldest 
place after all in these Hyperborean regions, but 
the Franconia iron works, where, as Tom Craw- 
ford himself told me, a cow was frozen up fast, 
and full of milk, a few winters ago, so that she 
furnished ice cream through the following sum- 
mer. All these places find their harvest in 
midsummer, during the travelling season. In 
the winter, they are frozen and snowed up, and, 
of course, there is very little passing of any 
kind. 

We have neither of us painted anything yet. 
It would be impossible to do it among the moun- 
tains, infested as they are by mosquitoes and 
flies ; but we havemade a dozen or more careful 
sketches in pencil, of more or less value. Our 
plan at present is to retrace our steps to-mor- 
row about four miles, and make careful sketches 
of some most valuable views which we found 
that distance back ; and, in the afternoon, to 
take the steamboat forWolfsborough, stay there 
a night, and leave in the morning stage for 
Great Falls, where we intersect the Maine 
Railroad, and spend the Sabbath in Portland. 
A steamer is the mode of conveyance thence to 
Mount Desert Island. Intersected as the coast is 
by arms of the sea and headlands, we hope for 
fine weather and a pleasant sail. 

It must be now after 10, P. M. G. has just 
drawn a deep breath, as if he was dreaming that 
he had just reached the top of a long hill. So 
good night. 



Modmt Desert Island, July, 1850. 

You know we were at Centre Harbor at the 
date of my last letter. We left in a storm of 
wind and rain at five in afternoon of our second 
day there, on board of a little steamer, the 
"Lady of the Lake." The captain, who was 
only a fresh-water sailor, declared with empha- 
sis, that it was the severest storm he had ever 
experienced, though it seemed to us very tri- 
ling. The clouds shut out from sight the high- 
lands bordering on the lake, and we could get 
no idea of the scenery, further than to imagine, 
from dim glimpses, that it might be very fine. 
In two hours we landed at Wolfsborough, and 
next morning took stage for the depot of some 
branch railroad, which we reached with no 
little discomfort in a pouring rain and strong 
wind. The cars soon brought us to Dover, 
where we dined, and waited for the Portland 
train from Boston. We reached Portland in the 
afternoon, entering the city on rails laid for a 
great distance on high posts across some branch 
of the sea. 

Portland is a large, thriving place. From an 
adjacent hill, it shows very compactly. Smooth, 
well-shaded streets, substantial warehouses, 
comfortable and (in some cases) fine, respectable 
old mansions, make it a most beautiful city. I 
was perfectly enchanted with it. 

On Monday evening, about ten o'clock, we set 
off for Belfast, in the steamer " Governor," 
Capt. Rogers. The night was as magnificent as 
a clear sky and full moon could make it. After 
we got out to sea, we had something of a swell, 
but it did not prevent us from sleeping soundly ; 
and so we reached Belfast in the morning. 
Immediately after breakfast, we went on board 
a little sloop, and stood across the bay for Cas- 
tine. It was a very pleasant sail, though we 
got becalmed half way across, and were some 
three or four hours going twelve miles. At 
Castine we saw at the water's edge a few dilapi- 
dated palisades, the sole relics of the fort erect- 
ed here by the French under Baron Castine 
After a hasty dinner, we embarked on board 
the schooner " Charles " for Mount Desert, dis- 
tant about forty miles. We were again becalmed, 
and came to anchor for the night. As our 
vessel was only a fishing schooner, bound for the 
Banks, and thence for California with a load of 
mackerel, we went ashore, and found dismal 
accommodations enough — molasses for our tea 
" trimmings," and fleas in abundance for room- 
mates. The next day, about two hours before 
sunset, we came to in Seal Cove, on the south- 
eastern coast of the island. 

We have not come thus far to be disappointed, 
I assure you. The island, in point of natural 
scenery, would not lose by comparison with the 
Isle of Wight. Of course, picturesque cottages 
and noble mansions, which are pretty objects 
certainly, but not necessary as a means of ex- 
pressing Nature, are never a feature of Ameri- 
can landscape, save by accident. There is an 
immense range of mountains running through 
the island, one some two thousand feet high, of 
admirably varied outline — in some places cover- 
ed with forest, and broken with rocks and pre- 
cipices overhanging gems of lakes, and in others 
showing nothing but bare rock from summit 
almost to base. From the highest peak, to 
which two of us made an excursion on Saturday 
afternoon, we could easily see Mount Desert 
rock, twenty-five miles off in the ocean; and the 



mountain on which we stood is seen sixty miles 
at sea. From our elevation, we had the whole 
of the seaward part of the island at our feet. 
On an adjacent island, a fine stone light-house, 
with other buildings, enlivened, by their white 
eolor, the dense green foliage in which they 
were buried ; while, far out in the offing, the 
soft, hazy, blue floor of the ocean was studded 
with nearly a hundred white sails of fishing 
smacks. We are exceedingly delighted with the 
scenery, and with the people too. Capt. Rogers 
told us that we should find the latter " kind to 
a fault ;" and, really, we never leave ofl 7 talking 
with an occasional group of the islanders (all 
Irishmen nearly), without simultaneously re- 
marking, " How polite and respectful and kind- 
hearted they are!" — "What kindly tones of 
voice !" &c. But what do you think of going to 
church in a boat ? At meeting-time, you see 
sail-boats and row-boats putting off from Mount 
Desert Island and Cranberry Islands that lie 
along its south-eastern coast, and making for 
the shore of South-West Harbor, where there is' 
a very decent house of worship, and attended by 
a congregation as respectable and devout as you 
will see in any New England village. After 
morning service, which closes at twelve, an in- 
termission of half an hour takes place ; and then 
comes the afternoon service, which closes at two, 
when the little fleet of well-laden boats scatter 
to their several points of destination. 

At Bass Harbor, which is west of the place 
where we are staying at present, they bring in 
whales not unfrequently, which they take a 
little way out at sea and " try " them there. We 
intend to see the next one that arrives. 

Around in Frenchman's Bay, there are pre- 
cipitous rocks that come down abruptly to the 
water, some four hundred feet high. You face 
the East there ; and, in stormy weather, the 
surf dashing against the rocks must be grand. 
We shall go there soon, and make a permanent 
settlement. We have already done considerable 
in sketching and painting, and hope to accom- 
plish a good deal more. 

It is a pity that there is no better provision 
for the enjoyment of " creature comforts " here 
than there are. What with trout fishing, (one 
of us, with a friend who has just arrived, took 
a hundred this afternoon,) and deep-sea fishing, 
and deer and partridges, and an occasional 
" bar " on the mountains, and riding and sail- 
ing, an air which cannot be surpassed for 
purity, sea and mountain both, and charms of 
scenery, composed likewise of both, it is sur- 
prising that some shrewd Bostonian has not 
erected some sort of hotel here. The only draw- 
back to the enjoyment of the beauties of the 
island is an occasional fog, which the south-east 
wind blows hither from the Banks, lasting a day, 
or perhaps a week, possibly longer. We have 
just got into the edge of one, which, however, 
has not prevented our transferring to canvas 
an old hull of a boat, and some rocks, this 
morning. 



Bad. Harbor, Mi. Desert, Aug. 30, 1850. 
One of us leaves to-morrow, and I embrace 
the opportunity of sending a few lines by him, 
at least as far as the mainland. Since I last 
wrote, nothing very extraordinary has occurred. 
One day has been a " pattern" to its successor, 
which has made a pretty faithful imitation of it 
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generally, varied by an occasional spell of foggy 
weather. Last Sunday evening, however, it 
blew tremendously from the southward, and 
Monday morning we had the pleasure of seeing 
some immense waves. To be sure, the amphi- 
bious islanders scarcely looked at them, saying 
they were nothing ; but they compared so favor- 
ably with the calmer pulsations of old Ocean, 
as to cause us no small excitement. We were 
out on " rocks" and " peaks" all day. It was a 
stirring sight to see the immense rollers come 
toppling in, changing their forms and gathering 
in bulk, then dashing into sparkling foam against 
the base of old " Schooner Head," and leaping 
a hundred feet into the air. There is no such 
picture of wild, reckless, mad abandonment to 
its own impulses, as the fierce, frolicsome march 
of a gigantic wave. We tried painting them, 
and drawing and taking notes of them, but can- 
not suppress a doubt that we shall neither be 
able to give actual motion nor roar to any we may 
place upon canvas. 

Wo came up here from Lyman's two days ago, 
for the purpose of visiting these Porcupine 
islands that lie just off Bar Harbor. This is 
quite a settlement compared with the total iso- 
lation of Lyman's, where the mountain shuts 
out the sun by four or five o'clock on the land- 
ward side, and the ocean beats against the rocks 
on the other. There are perhaps twenty houses 
in this immediate vicinity, so that there is quite 
a village street. But you see no inhabitants, 
save women and children and a few stiff, weather- 
beaten old men, besides the post-master. The 
men proper are all off fishing or coasting ; but 
in the winter they return to the island, those 
whom the elements spare, and what with the 
schooners in the bay and the men at home on 
shore, the place must assume a very different 
aspect. The Porcupine Islands, although a large 
group, are most of them uninhabited. They are 
rough, iron-bound, rocky islands, presenting, 
some of them, high frowning precipices of rock 
two to three hundred feet high : one called 
" Yellow Isle" is composed of a beautiful salmon- 
colored rock. They are well wooded : some 
have sheep turned out upon them, and produce 
a good many whortleberries, which is all the 
" grow" in these parts, especially on the moun- 
tains. One of this group, which lies abreast of 
Lyman's, further down the bay towards the sea, 
is a great resort of eagles, hawks, sea-pigeons, 
gulls, snipe, ducks, &c. &c. I am writing with 
a quill which I picked up on that island two or 
three days ago. In the migrating season, the 
numbers of ducks, geese, and pigeons, are pro- 
digious. Lyman's boy told us of his uncle hav- 
ing shot six dozen pigeons at one shot, and Ly- 
man, who is one of your cool, quiet, unexcitable 
men, told us he " rather guessed it was true, 
too." They had alighted, I don't know how, 
many deep, on a low meadow, and the sportsman 
had an old King's arm, and raked them so that 
every shot would kill, and they sometimes put 
in a hundred of them. We propose to leave 
early in September, and hope to see you soon 



******** 



THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
It is now nearly eleven years since the first 
effective exhibition of pictures produced by the 
Daguerreotype, was made in this city. It was 
opened in the building on the corner of Cham- 
bers street and Broadway, which is now the 



Irving House, and consisted of about twenty 
specimens, of different sizes, but measuring 
generally six or seven inches high, by four or 
five wide. The greater part of these represented 
certain views in the city of Paris, the rest were 
groupings of still life, formed apparently in the 
studio of M. Daguerre. Here was that most beau- 
tiful of river views, the Seine with its bridges, the 
celebrated facade of the Louvre, and in the dis- 
tance the antique towers of the Palais de Justice. 
Here was the equestrian statue of Henry IV., 
upon the Pont Neuf. On another plate, was a 
side'view of Notre Dame, with all the tracery of 
its beautiful rose window ; on others the Quai 
St.Michael, and the glorious tower of St. Jacques 
de la Boucherie. Well do we remember the 
beautiful combination of objects in the group- 
ings of still life — plaster casts, medallions, arti- 
cles of virtu, cut glass vessels, shields of metal, 
tankards, engravings — gracefully arranged and 
relieved by a drapery falling in thick folds, 
which in many of the pictures was nothing more 
or less than a — Marseilles bedquilt. We wrote 
at that time a description of these works, and 
thought we could not describe them better than 
by comparing them with the most exquisite cabi- 
net paintings of the Dutch School. " They dif- 
fer, of course, in being without color, but those 
readers who have seen, for instance, the cele- 
brated Evening School, by Gerard Douw, at 
Amsterdam, may imagine pictures infinitely 
more delicate in execution than this, and ex- 
hibiting quite as beautiful contrasts of light and 
shadow. This same Gerard Douw, who spent five 
clays in painting a lady's hand, and copied ob- 
jects from their images in a concave mirror, has 
produced nothing where the chiaro-scuro is 
more beautiful than in these works, and where 
the gradations of shadow are fused so exqui- 
sitely. . They differ from all other pictures in 
this — that they show no marks of graver, or 
pencil, or lines, or dots, or anything which re- 
minds one of a mechanical process. They are 
images almost as pure as reflections in a looking- 
glass. In the representations of the small plas- 
ter casts, you trace the marks of the juncture 
of the moulds ; you distinguish the peculiar 
cottony look of the quilt from the semi-transpa- 
rency of the muslin drapery — the engravings 
from the oil-paintings ; the clear glitter of the 
cut glass from the metallic brilliancy of the 
shield and tankard." 

It may be that the novelty of these objects 
gave them so much interest in our eyes, that 
now in recollecting them, we attribute to them 
more merit than they really possessed ; but it 
seems to us the Art has since produced nothing 
more beautiful in its impressions upon metallic 
plates, than these old pictures of Daguerre. It 
has quickened the process, it has extended the 
number of different surfaces capable of receiving 
photographic action, it has fixed the impressions 
more firmly, and made various other improve- 
ments, but we hardly think it has returned more 
beautiful reflections of the external world than 
these early essays of its great discoverer. 

We expect to see the time when the apparatus 
shall have been rendered so simple and cheap 
that it will form a common addition to the trav- 
elling appointments of every person of taste, and 
photographs of fine pieces of architecture and 
striking landscapes become as frequent as 
sketches in pencil or water-colors are at present. 
Not that we believe that Art will ever be super- 



seded by this mechanical contrivance : she will 
only be assisted, and her efforts verified and 
connected by ,it. "Art," says Coleridge, "is 
the mediatress between, and reconciler of Na- 
ture and Man. It is, therefore, the power of 
humanizing Nature, of infusing the thoughts 
and passions of man into everything which is 
the object of his contemplation." The Daguerre- 
otype cannot effect this at all, or only in a limi- 
ted degree. There is therefore, a radical differ- 
ence between its productions and true works of 
Art. The first are simple reflections of Nature, 
glimpses through a new medium : the last pre- 
sent a mingling of the individuality of the 
artist, his tenderness, his fancy, his imagina- 
tiveness, his patriotism, or what not, with natu- 
ral appearances. Not even in the department 
of portraiture, will Daguerreotypes ever super- 
sede the Art of Painting. In saying this, we 
have no desire to underrate the worth of the 
new discovery. Its results in this field are most 
interesting and surprising. There is a nearness 
in the connection between the pictures it pro- 
duces and their originals which makes them in- 
valuable as mementoes of dear friends. The 
traits that we behold were formed by the rays 
of light that streamed directly from the faces of 
those we loved. It is as if the dead were beside 
us, arrayed again in all the glow of life, and we 
were looking at the reflection of their forms in 
a mirror. There is no language that can exag- 
gerate the importance of the discovery in this 
point of view. When we think, however, that 
the Daguerreotype can only give us the aspect 
of a face as it appears during a mere moment of 
time, and that our ideas of that face are formed 
from the combination of a great number of its 
appearances at various times, and that its 
characteristic expression comes and goes with 
the rapidity of thought — we shall cease to won- 
der that a photograph is so often unsatisfactory, 
and the artist's portrait so much more life-like. 
It is he only who can catch this fleeting pecu- 
liarity, which distinguishes his sitter from all 
other people; — this looking of the soul out of 
the features, which, after all, is what we observe 
and remember, more than all the fixed contours 
and lines of the countenance. When we go still 
further, and require in a portrait something that 
marks the artist — the strength of Velasquez, 
the dignity of Vandyke, or the like, of course 
we can have nothing of this in the Daguerreo- 
type. Let the sitter be arranged as artistically 
as you please, in costume or position, and obey 
the manipulations of the operator as faithfully 
as one of Faure's lay figures, still neither Brady, 
nor Haas, nor Gurney, nor any of the Daguer- 
reotypists, can produce a result like Reynold's 
Mrs. Siddons, or Copley's portrait of himself. 
No : Art has nothing to fear from this inven- 
tion. On the contrary, she has everything to 
gain ; for she can verify by it her imitations of 
lines and masses, and her nice gradations of 
lights and shadows. 

There is one use of this discovery, which 
strikes us as being exceedingly valuable, al- 
though it has not been very frequently adopted. 
We mean its power of reproducing great objects 
of Art, particularly in sculpture. The metallic 
plate seems to take reflections from white marble 
with more clearness and beauty than from other 
substances. When rays of different colors strike 
upon the plate, their action is unequal — that of 
the blue rays being very different, for instance, 



